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{Marché des I 


[The Series of Papers which we have announced on the Social 
Characteristics of London, will be commenced with the next Sup- 
plement, and will be continued weekly. We have previously to 
dispose of a few articles connected with Paris, which would other- 
wise have interfered with the regular progress of the series of 
London. The following is one of these;—but we have taken 
occasion to make it the vehicle of some general information, 
which applies to matters common to both capitals. ] 


Tue Marché des Innocens occupies the site of the 
ancient burial-ground of the church dedicated to the 
Vor. VI. 
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Innocents, which was demolished about fifty years ago. 
Formerly it was not included within the walls of Paris, 
but it is now in the centre of the northern quarter ot 
the capital. The cemetery having been used as a depo~ 
sitory for the dead for so long a period as 800 years, be- 
came, in consequence of the increase of the surrounding 
population, unfit for the numerous interments, though 
it was not until the practice had been a subject of com- 
plaint for many years that the authorities determined 
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upon its remedy. In 1786, however, the church was 
taken down, and men were employed during the night 
for the space of several months in removing the relics 
of the dead. The exhalations which ensued on opening 
the graves occasioned much disease in this populous 
quarter. When the work was completed, fresh earth was 
brought to the place, the vacant ground was paved, 
and it was converted into a market for fruit and vege- 
tables. In 1813 a wooden arcade or gallery was erected 
on each side of the market, for the convenience of the 
retail dealers who attend during the day. 

The fountain in the centre of the market was formerly 
placed at the angle formed by the Rue St. Denis and 
the Rue aux Fers, and having been executed in the year 
1551, in the best style of that day, is an interesting 
specimen of the sculpture of the sixteenth century. 
The parts were carefully taken down, and in the re- 
construction a fourth arcade was added, so as to give it 
a quadrangular form. The architect employed stone 
from the same quarry, and by intersecting the old 
pieces with the new, the general character and appear- 
ance of the whole was preserved. The Corinthian 
pilasters are surmounted by a pediment ornamented 
with naiads and bas-relief’. The lions were placed at 
a subsequent period, and resemble those of the fountain 
of Termini at Rome. The cupola is covered with scales 
of copper. The height from the ground to the top of 
the cupola is forty-two feet. In the interior, on an 
elegant pedestal, is a large vase, from which the water 
ascends and falls into four large vessels, and from 
thence into the lower basin which surrounds the whole, 
A reference to the engraving will convey a better idea 
of the design than any description. 

Formerly each class of dealers and each neighbouring 
town had its particular market-place in Paris; but this 
was before trade and commerce began to be considered 
of much conSequence, and such a useless regulation has 
long ago become obsolete. There are now a number 
of large and well-arranged markets in different parts of 
Paris. The Marché des Innocens is the most important, 
from its situation in the midst of a dense population ; 
and it also covers the largest quantity of ground. 
Hence it is generally called the halle, by way of dis- 
tinction. There are several tnarkets very near to the 
halle, and the Emperor Napoledn formed a desigh of 
uniting them ih @ square Of aboVé one hundred acre 
which would have included the Halle atk Blés.. The 
Marché des Innocens is clean aiid well regulated, and 
the same may be said of the othér principal markets in 
Paris. The Marche a Ta Viande is perhaps the least so 
of any ; though, as the cattle markets are held at Sceauk 
and Poissy, both at the distance of several miles from 
Paris ; and all cattle are slaughtered at the public abat- 
toirs in the outskirts of the capital, there is every circum- 
stance which can obviate such 4 state of things; except 
perhaps that meat is not 86 well adapted for sale in & 
public market open only at certain hours, but preserves 
its appearance, and is altogether better when brought at 
once from the slaughter-house to the butcher's shop. 

The late Mr. Walker, one of the police magistrates 
of London, in a pamphlet on the Poor Laws, published 
a few years ago, drew attention to the influence of 
badly-arranged places where great numbers assemble, 
on the classes who resort to them. Covent Garden 
Market, which was represented in Hogarth’s print 
of ‘Morning,’ seventy years back, had long been a 
disgrace to the metropolis, and it is only within the 
last few years, and indeed since Mr. Walker’s remarks 
were published, that it has undergone the improvements 
of which such a place was susceptible. Mr. Walker's 
observations were as follows :—*‘ It is to be wished that 
every portion of the labouring classes were too refined 
for the filth of Covent Garden, or the brutalities of 
Smithtield, The evil here lies in the bad contrivance 





and arrangement of these places of public concernment. 
It is surely a great error to spend nearly a million of 
money on a penitentiary, whilst the hotbeds of vice 
from which it is filled are wholly unattended to. What 
must necessarily be the moral state of the numerous 
class, constantly exposed to the changes of the weather, 
amidst the mud and putridities of Covent Garden? 
What ought it to be where the occupation is amongst 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, if there were well-regu- 
lated accommodations. As for Smithfield, it is only ne- 
cessary to witness its horrors during the night and 
morning of a market, to be convinced of its corrupting 
effects, and without witnessing, description can scarcely 
be adequate.” Such improvements as the removal of 
the Fleet Market not only promote comfort, but have a 
real moral influence. There are still parts of the me- 
tropolis, which, owing to the want of a market, are 
crowded with a confused mass of buyers and sellers, in 
a manner both inconvenient and disagreeable. 

A visiter whe sojourns at Paris for a few days only, 
as is the case with many of our countrymen, could take 
no better means of making himself acquainted with the 
appearance of the French peasantry, and the perfection 
and variety to which garden cuiture has attained in 
France, than by paying a visit to the Marché des 
Innocens. Saturday should be the day selected for 
this purpose; the month of September is the season in 
which there is the greatest variety of fruit; and from 
three o'clock in the morning till the opening of the 
market at four o'clock is the most interesting time. 
During the day the market is occupied by the women of 
the halle or town dealers, as the wholesale market is over 
in & few hours, and the country people have taken their 
departure before eight o'clock. The market then be- 
comes encumbered with refuse vegetables, and the ap- 
pearance is altogether different from that which it pre- 
sents when the business of the day commences. 

It is computed that 6000 peasants attend the March¢ 
des Innocens every day, many of whom come from a 
distance of thirty or forty miles. A London hairdresser, 
or a Waitér at an hotel, does not greatly differ in ap- 

earance frotn those who pursue a similar vocation in 

aris; bit the cultivator of the soil, or the country 
labourer, present peculiarities of manners and appear- 
ance which aré not obliterated by the intercourse of 
capitals, and the light in which they a¥e exhibited is 
more interesting to a stranger. It will soon be evident, 
from the class of persons who attefid thé Marché des 
Innocens, that the tenure of landed property in France 
is very different from that which prevails in England. 
Instead of the team of fine cattle, attended by the ser- 
vants of the market-gardener, who rents the well-culti- 
vated grounds ih the neighbourhood of the capital, for 
which fica afford to pay the landowner an enormous 
rent, the produce is brought to the Paris market by the 
laidowner himself, who, with his family, and perhaps a 
labourer, cultivate a feW acres of some large estate 
which was divided at the Revolution, and sold as na- 
tional property. It is the great ambition of the middle, 
and humbler classes in France to possess property in 
land, and it is accordingly cultivated in small patches 
by the proprietor. This is not the place for discussing 
the advantages or disadvantages of such a system, but 
its prevalence will strike the most indifferent observer 
who pays a visit to any great market in France*. The 
man and his wife, and perhaps a son or daughter, set 
out with their produce in a covered cart on the previous 
afternoon, and travel during the night. From mid- 
night until the hour when the market opens, the arrivals 


* The ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 304, contains a paragraph from 
M‘Culloch’s ‘ Statistical Account of the British Empire,’ which 


will correct the a — entertained even by many most 
intelligent persons, t property in this country is pos- 
sessed only or chiefly in large masses. 
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are ineessant. During their absence one or two chil- 
dren, with their grandfather or grandmother, take care 
of the house, and attend to the garden, the live stock, 
and poultry. Many women ride to the market on 
horseback, with their produce contained in iarge pan- 
niers, leaving their husbands to pursue their labours. 
Neither the vehicles nor animals display that peculiar 
neatness which distinguishes those which belong to an 
English market-gardener, but they have a certain pic- 
turesque air; and the wretched “ set-out” of the eos- 
termonger is certainly not paralleled in the Paris 
market. About an hour before the commencement of 
business the scene is very peculiar and striking, and 
presents something like the appearance of a bivouac; 
the men, wrapped in their coarse cloaks by the side of 
their hampers and panniers, endeavouring to snatch a 
few moments of sleep before business commences; or 
groups of half-a-dozen, having banished all idea of re- 
pose, are enjoying the interval in conversation. When 
the market-bell rings at four o'clock a scene of great 
animation ensues; and in the early dawn, the women 
in their white and singular caps, suddenly aroused to a 
state of the greatest activity, and descanting with volu- 
bility on the excellence of their produce, form one of its 
most striking features. All the retail dealers in fruit 
and. vegetables are in attendance, and many private 
families, whose consumption is large, send an expe- 
rienced servant to make purchases at this hour, as the 
open market is far more economical than the shop, and 
the choice much greater. The interest of the scene 
continues for two or three hours. 

The Parisians are more cheaply supplied with fruit 
and vegetables than the inhabitants of London. They 
live less substantially, but upon a greater variety of 
articles. The division of landed property conduces 
to this state of things, as the rearing of poultry, the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables, is of more import- 
ance to the proprietor of a few acres than it is to 
a large tenant farmer. There is Jess encouragement 
to force fruit and vegetables to an early maturity in 
Paris than in London ; and there does not exist a class 
whose interest would consist in supplying an artificial 
luxury at a great cost. It is the object of the small 
cultivator to provide for the general consumption of the 
mass, and not requiring the aid of expensive artificial 
processes, he works with the assistance of nature, and 
employs art of a simpler and less expensive kind. 

In the ‘Introductory Lectures on Political Economy,’ 
by Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, there are some 
observations on the wonderful combination of exertions 
which are necessary to ensure the daily supplics of food 
for a large city; and yet, as he remarks, “ many of the 
most important objects are accomplished by the joint 
agency of persons who never think of them, nor have any 
idea of acting in concert; and that, with a certainty, 
completeness, and regularity, which probably the most 
diligent benevolence, under the guidance of the greatest 
human wisdom, could never have attained.” This sub- 
ject is indeed one of great interest, and Dr. Whately is 
of opinion that “if the time should ever arrive when 
the structure of human society, and all the phenomena 
connected with it, shall be as well understood as astro- 
nomy and physiology, it will be regarded as exhibiting 
even more striking instances of Divine wisdom.” It is 
by the efforts which each man makes for the advance- 
ment of his own interest that society is kept together, 
and the general weal promoted ; and if these efforts 
were relaxed, though only for a short space of time, 
the most frightful consequences would immediately 
ensue. The moral effects produced by the sudden 
fluctuation from abundance to scarcity and desolation, 
which is one of the most general consequences of war, 
were pointed out by Thucydides above 2000 years ago, 
in the following terms:—“ In peace and prosperity (he 





says) men are better disposed, from their not being 
driven into distressing difficulties ; but war is a severe 
instructor ; and depriving them of the abundant supply 
of their daily wants, tends to make the moral character 
of the generality conformable to the existing state of 
things.” Thus public arrangements, which seem only 
to have reference to the general convenience, or are 
intended to facilitate some manual operation, while 
subservient to their most apparent end, exercise at the 
same time an influence on manners, morals, and the 
intellectual character. 

A New Zealander who visited England felt much 
curiosity as to the means by which London was sup- 
plied with provisions. The small degree of interest 
which is generally taken in subjects of this nature 
arises from the perfect regularity with which the wants 
of the population are met ; but if any irregularity were 
to take place in the supply for a single day, it would be 
felt as one of the most important which could present 
itself to the statesman and economist. Happily, this is 
a subject which, in this country, never forces itself upon 
the ruling power, so as to occasion it to step into the 
place which the general trader ought freely to occupy. 
The following extract from the ‘ Lecture’ by Dr. Whately, 
to which allusion has been made, exhibits the import- 
ance of the question in an interesting point of view: 
—‘*Let any one,” he says, “ propose to himself the 
problem of supplying with daily provisions of all kinds 
such a city as our metropolis, containing above 1,000,000 
of inhabitants. Any considerable failure in the supply, 
even for a single day, might produce the most frightful 
distress ;—since the spot on which they are cantoned 
produces absolutely nothing. Some, indeed, of the arti- 
cles consumed admit of being reserved in public or private 
stores for a considerable time; but many, including most 
articles of animal food, and many of vegetable, are of the 
most perishable nature. As a deficient supply of these, 
even for a few days, would occasion great inconvenience, 
so a redundancy of them would produce a corresponding 
waste. Moreover, it is essential that the supplies should 
be distributed among the different quarters, so as to be 
brought almost to the doors of the inhabitants ; at least 
within such a distance that they may, without an in- 
convenient waste of time and labour, procure their daily 
shares. Moreover, whereas the supply of provisions 
for an army or garrison is comparatively uniform in 
kind, here the greatest possible variety is required, 
suitable to the wants of various classes of consumers. 
Again, this immense population is extremely fluctuating 
in numbers; and the increase or diminution depends on 
causes, of which, though some may, others cannot, be 
distinctly foreseen. Lastly, and above all, the daily 
supplies of each article must be as nicely adjusted to 
the stock from which it is drawn—to the scanty, or 
more or less abundant, harvest—importation—or other 
source of supply—to the interval which is to elapse 
before a fresh stock can be furnished, and to the pro- 
bable abundance of the new supply, that as little distress 
as possible may be undergone ;—that, on the one hand, 
the population may not unnecessarily be put upon short 
allowance of any article, and that, on the other hand, 
they may be preserved from the more dreadful risk of 
famine, which would ensue from their continuing a free 
consumption when the store was insufficient to hold 
out.” 

After remarking that the anxious toil of the most in- 
telligent commissaries would very inadequately dis- 
charge the office of supplying a large city with provi- 
sions, he shows that, through the agency of men who 
think each of nothing beyond their own immediate in- 
terest, the object is effected with cheerful zeal, and in 
the most successful manner. “ Each of them,” he 
adds, “ watches attentively the demands of his neigh- 
bourhood, or of the market he frequents, iy such com- 
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modities as he deals in. ‘The apprehension, on the one 
hand, of not realizing all the profit he might, and, on 
the other hand, of having his goods left on his hands, 
either by his laying in too large a-stock, or by his rivals 
underselling him—these, acting like antagonist mus- 
cles, regulate the extent of his dealings, and the prices 
at which he buys and sells. An abundant supply 
causes him to lower his prices, and thus enables the 
public to enjoy that abundauce, while he is guided only 
by the apprehension of being undersold; and, on the 
other hand, an actual or apprehended scarcity causes 
him to demand a higher price, or to keep back his 
goods in expectation of a rise. For doing this, corn- 
dealers in particular are often exposed to odium, as if 
they were the cause of the scarcity; while in reality 
they are performing the important service of husband- 
ing the supply in proportion to the deficiency, and thus 
warding off the calamity of famine ; in the same manner 
as the commander of a garrison or a ship regulates the 
allowances according to the stock and the time it is to 
last. But the dealers deserve neither censure for the 
scarcity which they are ignorantly supposed to produce, 
nor credit for the important public service which they 
in reality perform. They are merely occupied in gain- 
ing a fair livelihood.” 

Fortunately London, in recent times, has never been 
placed in circumstances in which the daily supply of 
food was intermitted either by famine or by, perhaps, 
what is worse, domestic convulsions or the presence of 
a foreign enemy. During the revolution of 1789 Paris 
experienced the pressure of severe want, in consequence 
of the feelings of individual interest being damped and 
thrown out of their natural course by a variety of causes. 
The attempt to supply the spontaneous action of com- 
merce, which is alone the healthy and secure condition 
on which men will put forth their energies, was attended 
with enormous sacrifices, and led to regulations which, 
had they continued long in operation, would have ren- 
dered the country as miserable as Turkey, or as India 
under its native princes. Power and authority inter- 
fered to such an extent with private concerns, that the 
cultivation of the earth for any other purpose than that 
of supplying the cultivator’s individual wants was on 
the point of becoming nugatory, as no advantages were 
in prospect as the reward of additional exertion. The 
* Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise,’ by M. Thiers, 
late the prime minister of France, contains many scat- 
tered details on this subject; and at another time an 
article may not be inappropriately devoted to an ac- 
count of the state of things alluded to, the present 
notice forming an introduction which will render it 
more intelligible. 


PIGEON-ROO®TPs. 
(From a Correspondent.] 
Tue following particulars (communicated by a Cor- 
respondent) may be added to the account of the wild 
pigeons of North America, usually called the “ Pas- 
senger Pigeons,” given in No. 99 of the ‘ Penny Ma- 
gazine :'-— 

There is an extensive district of country stretching 
eastward from the head waters of the Ohio, through the 
northern parts of the States of Pennsylvania and New 
York, which, from the major part of the forest-trees 
being beech, is known by the general appellation of 
“The Beechwoods.” When there is a favourable 
season for the beech-tree bearing nuts, which is not 
always the case, the whole surface of the ground is 
strewn with them by the gales about the period when 
the early snows begin to fall. The beech-nuts remain 
beneath the snow unmolested during the whole winter ; 
about the time when the influence of the spring causes 
them to vegetate, myriads of pigeons are attracted to 





that part of the country where they continue to sojourn, 
while this, their favourite food, is in tolerable abun- 
dance. In case the temptation is exceedingly strong, 
the old birds will sometimes nest and breed again ; the 
place they select being generally along some ridge or 
eminence, where the branches of every tree become 
literally loaded with their rudely-constructed nests. 
When the time of incubation is over, the neighbouring 
settlers resort to the breeding-ground; and as powder 
and shot are expensive articles in the Backwoods, the 
woodsman’s favourite weapon—the axe—is called into 
operation ; such trees as are of a moderate thickness 
are hewn down, and hundreds of young and simple 
pigeons, some in the nests and others perched upon the 
branches, are brought to the ground. Bags and sacks 
are then put in requisition, and such as are of approved 
size are huddled by scores into those unsportsman-like 
receptacles; whilst numbers of the rejected are left to 
perish by hunger, if they have unfortunately survived 
the concussion caused by the falling of the tree. When 
the parties get tired of “ cutting down and picking up,” 
and have got themselves and their horses (for many 
bring horses to those “ pigeon frolics’”) pretty well loaded, 
they set out on an expedition of “ pigeon peddling” 
among such as have either no time or taste to engage 
in this rude and barbarous recreation. 

The breeding-ground is altogether distinct from the 
pigeon-roost; while the old ones are hatching their 
second broods, the young wanderers from the south are 
left to take care of themselves. Throughout the whole 
of the beechwoods there are low and swampy pieces 
of ground designated “ Beaver Meadows.” Those 
swamps, for the most part, are overgrown with tall 
coarse grass; and around many of their margins grows 
a profusion of alder bushes, seldom attaining more than 
fifteen or twenty feet. Why or wherefore the pigeons 
select those bushes for their roosting-places might be 
somewhat difficult to conceive, since the forest trees in 
the immediate vicinity would afford them much greater 
security; but such is the case at present, and such it is 
known to have been. 

Although the nests and their inhabitants are ex- 
ceedingly numerous in the forests where they breed, 
yet the number of pigeons that roost in one of those 
“‘alder-swamps” upon which they chance to fix as a 
rendezvous, surpasses all belief. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands, and in some cases hundreds of 
thousands! and they are therefore so closely -stowed 
together that they support and rest upon each other. 
The assailants, instead of going armed with guns, or 
even with axes, carry « pretty long pole or club, and a 
few dry pine-knots, to light up when they get to the 
roosting place, not forgetting sacks wherein to deposit 
their victims. Having reached the pigeon-roost towards 
midnight, a light is struck, and the blaze of one or two 
of the pine-knots astonishes and confounds the un- 
suspecting occupiers of the branches over-head. They 
move to and fro, they flutter, but do not attempt to 
quit the bushes, seemingly determined to retain posses- 
sion of their roosting-place regardless of consequences. 
While one person holds the torch the other is busily 
engaged in dealing destruction ; when in that particular 
place the ranks of the poor innocents seem somewhat 
thinned, the killed and wounded are placed promis- 
cuously in the sacks, and in some other part of the 
roost the former scene is reacted. 

Those torch-light excursions yield more than abun- 
dance to the adventurers; yet it generally happens 
that they resort by daylight to the scene of their noc- 
turnal deeds, where they seldom fail to meet with scores 
of the dead and wounded birds they had overlooked in 
the hurry and darkness of the preceding night. It 
is exceedingly strange that among the thousands of 
pigeons taken in the manner here described, there 
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never happens, by any chance, to be any old birds! 
As soon as the second broods are capable of accom- 
panying their parents in their onward journey to the 
far regions of the north and west, they all as with 
one accord leave this. section of country; for by this 
time their favourite food—the beech-nuts—is quite 
exhausted. 


ENGLISH ECONOMY. 
(From the Rev, O. Dewey's ‘ Old and New World*.) 


I opserveD that a considerable number of passengers 
(on board a steam-boat) carried a comfortable pic- 
nic box or basket with them, and spread their own table. 
With some, doubtless, this provision proceeded from a 
fastidious taste that feared some poisonous dirt would 
be found in the common fare of a steam-boat. But 
with many, I presume, it arose from a habit which 
presents a marked difference between the people of 
England and of America—I mean the habit of economy. 
In America we are ashamed of economy. It is this 
feeling which would forbid among us such a practice 
as that referred to, and not only this, but a great many 
more and better practices. In England economy stands 
out prominently ; it presides over the arrangements of 
a family ; it is openly professed, and fears no reproach. 
A man is not ashamed to say of a certain indulgence, 
that he cannot afford it. A gentleman says to you, 
“I drive a pony-chaise this year; I have put down 
my horse and gig, because I cannot pay the tax.” A 
man whose income and expences and style of living 
far exceed almost anything to be found amongst us, 
still says of something quite beyond him, which his 
wealthier neighbour does, ““ We are not rich enough 
for that.” One of the most distinguished men in 
Europe said to me, when speaking of wines at his table, 
“The wine I should prefer is claret, but I cannot afford 
it; and so I drink my own gooseberry.” I have heard 
that many families carry the principle so far, that they 
determine exactly how many dinners they can give in a 
year, and to how many guests; nay more, and how 
many dishes they can put upon the table when they do 
entertain. 

This frankness on the subject of economy is amongst 
us a thing almost unheard of. Not that we are more 
wealthy, but, as I conceive, less wise. The competition 
of domestic life among us is too keen to admit of any 
such confessions of internal weakness. We practise 
economy by stealth. Nor is that the worst of it; for 
one consequence of this habit of feeling is, that we 
practise too little. When a stranger looks upon the 
strife of business in our villages and cities, he imagines 
that he sees a very covetous people; but a nearer ob- 
servation would show him that much of this eager and 
absorbing, and almost slavish, occupation, is necessary 
to sustain the heavy drains of domestic expenditure. It 
is extravagance at home that chains many a man to the 
counter and counting-room. And this extravagance is 


of his own choosing; because he knows no other way | 
of distinguishing himself but by the style of living. | 


Would he but conceive that he might better elevate 
himself in society by having a well-read library, by 
improving his mind and conversation, by cultivating 
some graceful but comparatively cheap accomplishment, 
he might live a wiser man and die a richer. Who could 
hesitate to choose between such a family, and one whose 
house was filled with gorgeous furniture; where the 
wife and daughters are dressed in the gayest of the 
fashion, and the husband and father banishes himself 
the live-long day, and half the night, from that pleasant 
mansion, to toil and drudge in the dusty warehouse ? 
He sleeps in a very grand house; he lives in a coun- 
ting-room ! 
* Mr. Dewey 1s an American, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND PEASANTRY. 

Tue superior condition of the agricultural labourers of 
Northumberland to that of the peasantry of the south 
of England is generally acknowledged. The fact has 
been attributed to a variety of causes—to the education 
and better information of the former class, to their 
habits of life, and to the mode in which they are hired 
and paid their wages on farms. The farm servants of 
this district are in general a sober, steady, hard-work- 
ing, industrious, and religious race of men; in person 
they are of a middling height, well formed, and re- 
markably stout, capable of bearing considerable fatigue, 
and retaining all that resolution in enterprise which dis- 
tinguished their ancestors, the borderers of the Marches. 
Living at great distances from large towns, they have 
few of the temptations to vice incident to the congre- 
gation of large bodies of men; and their wages being 
paid in kind, they have few opportunities of indulging 
in the dissipation of the village alehouse. In their 
domestic habits they are extremely cleanly and simple, 
in their dress plain and decent; obedient and attached 
to their masters, and to local habits and feelings, they 
change their situations as seldom as possible. The 
farms being extensive, varying from 300/. to 1500/. per 
annum in rent, and the hours of labour long, the ser- 
vants of each farm form a circle among themselves, 
neither seeking or caring for the society of those at a 
distance. Parents consider it an indispensable duty to 
have their children instructed in the rudiments of edu 

cation, and to neglect it, or to be unable to read and 
write correctly, incurs obloguy and disgrace; children 
are sent daily, with their scanty dinners in a bag, a 
distance of four and five miles, to attend the nearest 
school. For the most part they are severe Calvinists 
in religion; sincerely attached to the Presbyterian or 
independent forms of church worship and discipline, 
they look upon the prelatical government of the Esta- 
blished Church as a mere ally to Popery, of which they 
have the utmost dread. They are regular attendants 
at public worship, not unfrequently walking from eight 
to fifteen miles to hear a favourite preacher: although 
anxious speculators in the debated points of theological 
controversy, and fond of scrutinizing the doctrines of 
their religious teachers, they invariably entertain feel- 
ings of respect and kindness towards their pastors. 
Their diet is simple and wholesome, but extremely 
homely ; they are unable to afford meat regularly (what 
they use is chiefly bacon or pork), living very much upon 
cheese, potatoes, bread, butter-milk, garden-stuff, and 
oatmeal: the days on whic meat is placed on their 
frugal boards (Sunday is always one) form a sort of 
family feasts, and are dignified by the name of pot-days. 
The bread is made of barley, or barley mixed with grey 
pease or beans. Two parts barley and one part pease 
or beans are mixed previously to grinding; after having 
been ground, the meal is sifted through a sieve of wood 
to separate it from the rough husks and coarse bran; 
it is kneaded with water, made into unleavened cakes, 
and baked on a thin circular piece of iron, called a 
girdle, suspended over the fire. Oatmeal is also a 
principal article of food, made into what are locally 
called crowdies, for breakfast and supper: the oatmeal, 
in preparing this dish, is placed in a basin, and a hole 
made in the centre of the meal, into which boiling 
water is poured ; a paste of great consistency is formed 
by stirring it with a small stick, and then eaten with ~ 
butter or milk, as most convenient. Another prepara- 
tion of oatmeal, called hasty pudding, or meal-kail, is 
also used, and is made almost in a similar manner, the 
only difference being, that it is boiled instead of having 
water poured over it. They never brew for themselves, 


and therefore they seldom drink ale or beer, except when 
provided by their master during the harvest work; they 
take but little spirits, and rarely use tobacco. 


They are 
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generally very sober; almost the only occasions when 
they are to be seen the least intoxicated is when at a 
neighbouring fair, seeking a service, or buying a pig, 
or during those remnants of ancient hospitality which 
are invariably kept up on a fixed day—the village feasts, 
when music, dancing (for a fondness of both of which 
the Northumbrian peasantry are distinguished), cards, 
and drinking are the amusements of the day. 

They do not usually marry early in life; indeed, they 
have involuntarily imposed a check on early marriages, 
by making it almost indispensable for young men to be 
the rs of a cow and furniture, which is locally 
called the “plenishing,” before they enter inte that 
state. As it is not considered a yery reputable thing 
for a young man to marry unless he can furnish a 
cottage and purchase a cow, a spirit of independence is 
thus created in a young couple, which enables them to 
face the world and set up for themselyes. A master 
sometimes assists an industrious young man, who has 
been some time in his service, in purchasing these re- 
quisites, or lends him a cow until he is able to work the 
value of it out. Early and improvident marriages are 

nerally the result of previous indiscretion, which ren- 
, them imperative to preserve character, They have 
seldom recourse to parochial relief, not even in cases of 
temporary sickness, because the labourer being hired 
for a year, his wages go on, notwithstanding his in- 
ability to perform his service; and this does not operate 
hardly on the master, as it matters little to him whether 
he supports his own servants, or contributes to the sup- 
port of all persons similarly situated in the parish, while 
it saves the independent Igbourer from the degradation 
of applying to the overseers. The peasantry are rarely 
enabled to save money during their service, but, as the 
family live together, they have some provision for their 
old age in the industry of their children. The benefit 
clubs established amongst them are not for the purpose 
of giving aid in cases of sickness or misfortune, but to 
pay the expenses of the funerals of the members. The 
nature of the engagements of these agricultural ser- 
vants, and of their wages, is productive of such obvious 
effects on their morals and happiness, that some account 
of it cannot but be interesting to the reader. The en- 
gagement of a hind is annual, from May to May; he is 
provided with a cottage and garden rent-free, he has a 
cow kept upon his master’s pasture, he is paid a certain 
quantity of corn, a certain quantity of wool, if his 
master be a sheep-breeder, and some money. The 
amount of grain being fixed, and not affected by the 
markets, the hind is not subjected to the fluctuations 
of high and low prices. The following may be taken 
as a fair average of the particulars of the annual wages; 
36 bushels of oats, 24 bushels of barley, 12 bushels of 
pease, 3 bushels of wheat, 24lbs. of wool, a ton of hay 
and turnips, sufficient for the support of a cow during 
the winter months, as much straw as can be made into 
manure, a piece of land sufficient for the growth of 36 
bushels of potatoes, and 3/. 10s. in cash. The grain, 
which is always the best produced by the farm, thereby 
giving the servants an interest in working the land, 
and preserving the produce in good condition, is given 
in four equal quantities at stated intervals of time. 
The farmer also conveys their coals from the neigh- 
bouring colliery. To the cottage is attached a cow- 
house and pig-sty, the inhabitants, generally two in 
the course of a year, of which latter residence, are kept 
entirely upon the refuse of kitchen and garden stuff. 
The proprietors of small mills, which are numerous, 
send round their carts to the surrounding villages, and 
collect the grain, and return it ground, for a trifling re- 
muneration. Every hind is bound to provide a femaie 
worker or boy for the lighter operations of the farm, at 
a low rate of wages, viz., one shilling a day during the 
harvest, which commonly lasts about thirty days, and 
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eight-pence a day during the remainder of the year; 
although the hind is always obliged by his contract to 
have such worker ready, yet she is only empioveme and 
the hind, her master, paid, when wanted. This part of 
their engagement, which is called “ bondage-work,” 
has lately become very obnoxious to the hinds, who are 
now forming unions amongst themselves to get rid of 
it; should they succeed, the increased expense of cul- 
tivation to the farmer would be seriously felt: the late 
Duke of Northumberland was opposed to the system, 
but failed in a partial attempt to do away with it. 
Where the hind has a son or daughter capable of 
forming the work, it is a source of profit to him, but 
when he has to hire a servant, whose wages perhaps eat 
up more than her work produces, jt must be acknow- 
ledged that an spperent hardship, at least, is inflicted 
on her employer. The average amount of wages paid a 
Northumberland hind may be estimated at 35/. per 
annum. 





SEeLF-conceiT and malice are needed to discover or to 
imagine faults, and it is much easier for an ill-natured 
man than for a good-natured man to be smart ard witty.— 
Sharp's Essays. 


Economy.—All to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn the 
sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and attain the 
salutary arts of contracting expense ; for without economy 
none can be rich, and with it few can be poor. The mere 
power of saving what is already in our hands must be of 
easy acquisition to every mind; and, as the example of 
Lord Bacon may show that the highest intellect cannot 


) safely neglect it, a thousand instances every day prove that 


the humblest may practise it with success.— Rambler 


Progress and Effects of Education.—The general desire 
for education, and the general diffusion of it, is working, and 
partly has worked, a great change in the habits of the mass 
of the people. And though it has been our lot to witness 
some of the inconveniences necessarily arising from a tran- 
sition state, where gross ignorance has been superseded by 
a somewhat too rapid communication of instruction, dazzling 
the mind, perhaps, rather than enlightening it, yet every 
day removes something of this evil. Presumption and self- 
sufficiency are sobered down by the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, and men’s minds become less arrogant in pro- 
portion as they become better informed. There cannot be 
a doubt, therefore, but that any evils which may have arisen 
from opening the flood-gates of education, if I may so say, 
will quickly flow away, and that a clear and copious stream 
will succeed, fertilising the heretofore barren intellect with 
its wholesome and perennial waters.—Charge of the Bishop 
of Lichfield, 1836. 


Secrets of Comfort.—Though someumes small evils, like 
invisible insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a 
vast machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an 
undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great ones, 
alas! are let on long leases.—Sharp's Essays. 





THE COATI. 


Cuvier, in his arrangement of the Animal Kingdom, 
has instituted a group or tribe, in itself very natural, 
under the title of Plantigrade Carnivora, consisting of 
such carnivora as apply, in walking, the entire sole of 
the foot to the ground, the sole being naked and cal- 
lous. ‘That our readers may understand clearly what is 
meant by the entire sole being applied to the ground, 
we may illustrate the subject by comparing together the 
foot of the dog and of the bear. The dog is digitigrade, 
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that is, it rests upon its toes (which are furnished be- 
neath each with a callous pad), and a “ ball” or cushion 
placed immediately behind them. Its wrist before and 
its heel behind are not brought in contact with the 
ground,—it is raised upon its limbs, in order that its 
movements may be light and rapid. Now, if we 
turn to the bear, an animal with which few are un- 
acquainted, we shall find that the fore-paws are pressed 
flat, and have- beneath a large, broad, callous palm,— 
while the hind-feet, with a large sole frotn héel to toe, 
are also brought in cofitact with the ground. This 
difference in the structure of the féet, slight as it may 
appear, is accompattiied by a marked difference as 
respects the movements of the atiimals. Al! planti- 
grade animals move with 4 fftm, heavy, and almost a 
clumsy step, destitute of lightness and elasticity ;— 
they cannot bound along,—their limbs are too thick 
and short, and their foot-fall too decided, for such a 
mode of progression. Not that they are necessarily 
slow,—for the bear rushes along with considerable 
speed,—but their pace, when exerted to rapidity, par- 
takes of the heavy character so conspicuous in their 
ordinary mode of walking. The structure of the soles 
of the hind-feet, for entire application to the earth, 
enables them to sit up on their haunches, and use the 
fore-paws, either for holding food between them, as we 
see in the racoon, or fér defending themselves when at- 
tacked. We know how the bear raises himself when 
assailed, and hugs his adversary with an iron gripe, 
while he tears his enemy with his teeth. The planti- 
grade carnivora are all, or nearly all, climbers; but 
their mode ot climbing does not resemble that of the 
cat, or the squirrel, or of any of the light-limbed and 
sharp-clawed animals ;—they do not run up a tree and 
bound from branch to branch, but proceed in the same 
heavy manner as on the ground ;-—and it is because 
they can apply the palm of their paws, or the sole of 
their hind-feet, fairly to any object (not, however, 
grasping it), that they are enabled thus to climb. They 
use their feet, in fact, in the same manner as man, and 
their mode of climbing resembles his, except that their 
paws do not grasp;—in descending, they generally 
come down hind-quarters foremost, carefully availing 
themselves of every projection. The bear always does 
so, and, as far as we have observed, the racoon also. 

With a modification of the organs of progression, 
unfitting them for the chase, or for bounding, like the 
tiger, from a covert upon their prey, their appetite is 
accordingly less essentially carnivorous ;—it is modified 
to meet their powers of locomotion. Hence their diet 
is of a mixed nature; their food consists of roots, 
berries, and fruits, as well as of flesh; and their teeth 
indicate that vegetable aliment is perfectly congenial. 
Some, however, are more carnivorous than others, and 
have better opportunities of obtaining prey. Among 
these may be placed the coatis (of which there are three 
species), animals peculiar to the warmer portions of the 
American continent. 

The coatis, or coati-mondis, —formerly placed by Lin- 
neus with the Viverre, but now rightly associated into 
a genus, under the title of Naswa,—are very remark- 
able, and cannot be confounded with any other animals. 
They may be known at once by the peculiar elongation 
of their snout, which projects considerably beyond th. 
lower jaw. This snout is not, as in the hog, supported 
by a continuation of the nasal bone, but is a cylindrical 
and flexible proboscis, with a truncated extremity, form- 
ing a sort of disc where the nostrils open, and altogether 
giving a singular character to their physiognomy. 
They turn it about in various directions while in search 
for food, and root with it in the earth in quest of worms 
and insects. The eyes are small, but quick; the ears 
moderate and rounded ; the body long, deep, and com- 
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pressed ; the tail long; the limbs short and stout; the 
toes five on each foot, and armed with large powerful 
claws, well adapted for digging. The fur is rather 
coarse, but long, full, and close ; the tail is ringed with 
alternate bands of dark and pale tints,—in the red 
coati (Nasua rufa) of rufous, in the brown coati 
(N. fusca) of dusky, brown. ‘The canine teeth are re- 
markable for their size and sharpness, especially those 
of the upper jaw, which are compressed, and have a 
cutting edge both before and behind. 

In captivity these animals sleep much during the 
day, atid, like the kirikajou, ate most active as the even- 
ing advances, at which time they traverse their cage, 
turn their snout from side to side, and pry into every 
corner. They do not, however, pass the whole of the 
day in sleep, but are active fur hours together, retiring 
to rest only et intervals. Their temper is capricious ; 
we have, indeed, seen some individuals tolerably good- 
tempered, but most are savage, and their bite is very 
severe. 

In their native climate they tenant the woods, living 
for the most part in small troops among the trees, which 
they climb with great address, and prey upon birds, 
which they surprise, rifling also their nests of eggs or 
unfledged young. Worms, insects, and roots form 
also part of their diet. 

The species presented in the cut is the brown coati 
(N. fusca.) Its colours are very variable, the brown 
being more or less tinged with yellow, and sometimes 
shaded with black ; the under surface is yellowish grey ; 
the snout is generally black, and several spots or marks 
of greyish yellow encircle the eye. It is a native of 
Brazil, Guiana, and Paraguay. 

D’Azara, who describes this species in his Essay on 
the Quadrupeds of Paraguay, states that it lives exclu- 
sively in the forests, going either singly, in pairs, or in 
small troops, and climbing with the utmost facility, al- 
though its tail is not prehensile, like that of the kinka- 
jou. It is an amusing thing, he observes, to see a 
troop of these animals fall as if dead from the top of a 
tree, when they perceive by the blows that the hatchet 
is at work upon it, or when a pretence of cutting it 
down be made. From this manceuvre, and most pro- 
bably from their cunning, and not from their activity 
or destructive propensities, they have been compared to 
the fox, though in reality they have nothing fox-like 
at all in their tabits and manners. In Paraguay the 
coati is commonly kept in a state of semi-domestication, 
but always tied up, or caged, because it cannot other- 
wise be prevented from climbing about the house, and 
overturning glass, china, and every other light piece of 
furniture. D’Azara, writing of this animal, as often 
seen by him, kept tame in Paraguay, says, “ It eats 
bread and flesh raw or cooked, various sorts of fruit, 
and in a word aliment of every kind.” In our mena 
geries the same may also be said of it. Linneus kept 
a coati for some time, which hg attempted in vain to 
bring into subjection. It made sad havoc with the 
poultry, tearing off their heads and sucking their blood. 
In our menageries no opportunity is given it to display 
this ferocity of disposition; but D’Azara notices this 
propensity :—“ I have,” says he, “ sometimes seen it 
seize chickens and fowls, kill them, and eat a small por- 
tion of their flesh, beginning at the back of the neck.” 

In drinking, the coati laps like a dog; but as its iong 
snout would be in the way during this operation, it 
turns it up, so as to prevent its being submerged. 

In size the brown coati is equal to a large cat, its 
body being twelve or fourteen inches long, and its tail 
as much. There is, however, a larger species than 
either the rufous or the brown coati, which seems 
hitherto to have been confounded with the latter. Spe- 
cimens of it are living in the menagerie of the Zoolo- 
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gical Society, and others are preserved in the museum. 
It seems, to speak from our own observation, more 
gentle than the others; but on this point we cannot 
lay any stress: none are remarkable for intelligence or 
docility. This larger species was not unknown to 
D'Azara, though he confounded it with the brown coati, 
as will appear from the following passage. “ It is said 
that there are certain coatis (cowatis) which are solitary ; 
these are called Haegno-Mondé (Haegno, an American 
word, signifying to go alone), but many persons con- 
sider them to be specifically distinct from the coati (N. 
fusca). The differences which they assign do not con- 
sist in colours nor in figure, nor in anything but this, 
namely, that the former animal is solitary, and altoge- 
ther larger than the common coati, though, as it regards 
myself, I am persuaded that this difference of size de- 
pends on age or sex, and that their solitary mode of 
life depends upon incidental circumstances.” 

We have had for many years the continual opportu- 
nity of seeing numbers of these animals in captivity, 
and we do not hesitate for a moment to affirm that the 
large brown species is truly distinct from the smaller 
brown coati and from the rufous coati, which two latter 
are of about an equal size, and never attain to anything 
like the dimensions of the former, which has moreover 
its own peculiar style of colouring. Let any one inter- 
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ested in natural history visit the menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society to be convinced of the fact. The coati 
is described by Buffon, but without much precision, 
and with some errors. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that these animals 
are highly gifted with the sense of smell; they examine 
everything with their long nose, which is in almost 
perpetual motion; their temper is irritable and ca- 
pricious ;—they cannot be trusted, even by those with 
whose persons they are the most familiar, and, conse- 
quently, are not to be touched without great caution. 
Their voice, seldom exerted, is, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, a gentle hissing ; but when irritated or alarmed, 
they utter a singularly shrill cry, something like that of 
a bird. They defend themselves vigorously when at- 
tacked by a dog, or any animal, and inflict desperate 
wounds. Like the racoon, they are said to be fond of 
the juice of the sugar-cane, but we know not on what 
authority. D’Azara does not allude to this partiality, 
— it is, however, far from being improbable. In climb- 
ing, they descend head foremost, being in this respect 
unlike the bear, which animal they far surpass in 
activity, being, indeed, better climbers than even the 
cat, and exceeded among their own tribe only by 
the kinkajou, whose prehensile tail gives it a great 
advantage. 
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The Coati-Mondi.—Nasua fusca. ] 
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